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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


TWO NOTABLE EXPERIMENTS IN COLLEGIATE 
EDUCATION 


Here and there over the United States a number of interesting 
experiments are in progress in the realm of collegiate education 
Some of these are intended to try out certain phases or devices of 

administration ; others, to test certain theories, or views, or 

xls of instruction. Two of these experiments now going on 
seem to undercut problems of both administration and instruction. 
They constitute an attempt to get at the essentials of more effective 
ind more meaningful instruction. The one is in progress at the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin; the other, at Rollins College in Florida. It so 
‘ns that in these two instances the men who initiated the experi 


s were former magazine editors who have but recently become 


at the Universitv of Wisconsin. President Glenn 
\lexander Meiklejohn a free hand and full administr: 
attempt to organize the instruction in one of tl 
"niversity around a co | the humanistic stu 
students ] r. Meiklejohn and 
from most 
ve regulations and from the usual mechanical 


ly encountered in the administrati ollegiate « 


nited States The experiment appears to be al 
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scholarly interests, their personality, and their cultural influence over 
youth. He is also attracting, or endeavoring to do so, a select group 
‘> 7 


f students of good ability, or intellectual interests, and of serious 


purp se 


He 


| 


is abandoning certain time-honored methods of aca 
emic teaching and is substitutin 


I 


Co 
> 


for them methods that give promise 





of yielding better results. But he is placing primary emphasis not so 


much upon methods as upon personalities 


These two experiments will be described in some detail in two 
pecial articles which will appear in subsequent issues of this pub 


FORTHCOMING EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Carolina College Conference will hold its ninth meet 
ing at the Washington Duke Hotel, Durham, October 25 and 26 
The three major topics around which the program is built are 


Freshman Week,” “The Training of Teachers,” and “The Junior 
( llege he resident I the ( onference 1s Dr VW. \ Harper, 
Presid t lon College 
Phe ution Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States will |] its thirty-second annual meeting in Jack 
onville lorida, November 29-December 2. The President of the 
\ssociatior r this yea l Pheodore H. Jack, of Emory Un 
é ur e Secretary is Dr. Guy E. Snavely of Birmingham 
Southe ‘ r¢ te \\ . lacksonville, wi e headquarte 
t 9 \ more de uuncement of the program w 
_ : ‘ : her rT, 
‘ T idivancenn t oS nee ‘ 
et r essee, in the Cl stmas olidays he divi 
the evoted to « ition is known as Sectios 
‘ ) Sipe re rice f the Nationa i atl 
— , ; rt The Pre — r= 
t Supe e is Dr. Randall J. Condon, Superi 
S che Che neal © 
\ La 1 . i 1 \ if R e1g 
R he eX t ‘ t e1g meeting w ea 
‘ xe tee cdlate e Preside 
‘ ite . ew SLITM rité le t 
, trie Scl Tre secrTreta;4% Tu I \\ arre 
Rak 
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THE WORLD CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 


The second biennial meeting of the World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations which met in Toronto in August was a notable 
gathering of prominent teachers and other educational workers rep- 
resenting practically every civilized nation of the earth. There were 
several thousand delegates in attendance representing more than 
thirty nations or countries. But the mere size of the Conference 
vas by no mean the most impressive feature of it. The high level 
‘f international good fellowship that was maintained, the remarkable 
inanimity of opinion manifested both in the general meetings and 
n the sectional meetings respecting the larger ends the conference is 
seeking, and how strikingly alike our basic educational problems are 
the world over were some of the deeper impressions that one could 
ot escape. The one dominant purpose of the Federation is to pro 
ote the peace of the world through the right sort of education. 

The initial steps toward the organization of such a Conference 
vere taken at a preliminary meeting held in San Francisco four 
ears ago. The first biennial meeting was held in Edinburgh in 
1925. In 1929 the Conference will meet in Geneva 

The President of the Federation is Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, 
ommissioner of Education for the State of Maine. He has been the 
uiding genius of the enterprise ever since the preliminary meeting 
oking toward the initiation of such a project was held in San 
rancisco in 1927. Dr. Thomas has kindly prepared a brief state- 


ent of the Toronto meeting which appears below 


HE TORONTO MEETING OF FEDERATED EDUCATION 


By Dr. Aucustus O. THomaAs 


State Commissioner of Education for the State of Maine and President 
{ the World Federation of Educational Associations 


With each successive meeting of “federated education”, great 
rward movements take place. San Francisco was a spectacu- 
and interesting event. It brought the educators of many coun- 
es together for the first introduction and the definiteness of the 
gram gave accomplishment to its proceedings At Edinburgh, 
ere was still much of the spectacular owing to the historic setting 
the Convention and the unusual contacts which Edinburgh and 
4 


otland were able to give. The San Francisco meeting, being held 
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jointly with the National Education Association, gave a fine back 
ground and large numbers for the various groups and general ses 
sions. At Edinburgh, the W.F.E.A. stood out alone with an atten 


dance of approximately two thousand. Here, we had time to become 


acquainted. Friendships were formed between educators of differ 
ent countries which have been maintained and ripened throughout 
the two years following 

Toronto will stand out as a high light in the history of the Feder 
ation inasmuch as at that place we harmonized almost completely the 
sentiment and the mode of procedure to such an extent that the 
W.F.E.A. will now be an incorporated body with a legal as well 


as a professional aspect. This will mean that during the next two 


vears, much greater and more satisfactory progress will be made. 

The program at Toronto was varied. It gave educators from all 
countries something definite for consideration. Twenty-five or thirty 
groups were in session at the same time. Some of these had set pro- 
grams while others were merely conference groups. In all cases 
however, it was an experience meeting. Delegates from one country 
told the delegates from other countries how they were meeting certain 
problems and what progress is being made. Definite reactions came 
in nearly all of these groups and divisions. The main program bore 
messages from many countries. Most of them were brief but spirited 
and bore the ring of sincerity and hope 

The pageant, “The Heart of the World’, on Tuesday evening 
was a brilliant affair. It portrayed the purposes of the Federation 
\fter presenting the progress of civilization with the coming in of 
greed, jealousy and intolerance resulting in war, learning came and 
the training of children so that these cruel elements of human prog 
ress appeared and the nations in their order, with their costumes, 
regalia, national emblems and with characteristic music, came to the 
top of the world 

The Toronto people did everything possible for the comfort 
and happiness of the delegates. The Ontario Government gave a free 
excursion to Niagara Falls. There were many receptions, concerts 
etc., which varied the program and made the experience exceedingly 
enjovable 

The attendance was between seven and eight thousand whicl 
shows the tremendous interest which is being created by this move- 
ment to recognize truth as universal and to bring the leaders of the 


youth of the world together that they may understand each other 


(Continued on Page 168) 
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A YEAR ON A PROGRESSIVE 
EDUCATION FRONT 
IMPRESSIONS OF THE WINNETKA SCHOOLS 
By S. R. Locan 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 


THE VILLAGE OF WINNETKA 


HE “Village” of Winnetka is almost as exceptional as its school 
y go In spite of its exclusion of apartment houses, factories, 
and commercialism, its population has increased rapidly until it is 
now more than eleven thousand. Located in the woods along the 
north shore of Lake Michigan, 
about eighteen miles from the 
“Loop” in Chicago, it is a quiet 
refuge where successful profes 
sional and business people try to 
practice the art of living in spite 
of the stresses of the maelstrom 
from which they take their live 
lihood. It is rather consciously a 
breeding and educational preserve 
for the rearing of young to be a 
credit to their respective families 
There is some poverty, and many 
have only a living, without lux 
ury. While the well-to-do pre 
lominate, affluence is by no means 


characteristic of the whole popu 





lation. Here, as elsewhere, the 





schools have the two-headed 
S. R. Locan problem of helping to save the 


Skokie School, Winnetka, III poor from their poverty and the 





rich from their wealth. Wealthy families are so many that no special 
mportance attaches to them, and that social democracy which dis- 
inguishes American life is taken as a matter of course. In spite of 
arge houses, servants, leisure, nearly all maintain a simple and whole 
some environment for their children. The teacher’s office is regarded 


ighly, and the teacher as a person seems to be accepted on his own 





merits as the peer of mighty and humble alike. 
ul There is a marvelous community house where much and varied 
association of persons and groups takes place. Supported by local 


ae ee 
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philanthropy, a free correspondence school for the blind extends its 
light to blind adults in various parts of the world. There is an 
excellent private school which is more democratic and less devoted 
to coaching for college entrance than private secondary schools 
usually are. Winnetka was one of the first towns to adopt the 
manager plan of government. Like the city school district, common 
throughout the United States, this form of city government secures 
the services of able trustees and 
executives, and is both essentially 
democratic and efficient 
THe ScHoor OFFICIALS 

Like the local village commis- 
sion, or council, the Winnetka 
school board has for years com- 
manded the services of its ablest 
and most devoted citizens The 
parent-teachers association is an 
exceptionally effective auxiliary 
of the school systems. Years ago 
wealthy residents turned their 
hacks upon the private school 
alternative, and took the ground 
that only a good public school 


was good enough for their chil- 





dren. Some years later the peo- 
ple contributed $350,000 from 
their private pockets for the erec Dr. ‘i — i ame 
tion of a junior high school 
building. The high school, headed by one of the ablest and bes 
paid principals of the country, and serving the several villages whic! 
comprise the township, is under a township board 

Probably, if Carleton Washburne, brought from the wester: 
coast, where he was a colleague of the pioneer President Burke, t« 
individualize instruction in the public elementary school, had no’ 
been very young, high powered, imaginative, adventurous, resource 
ful, and indefatigably persistent, the world would not have learned t: 
spell and locate Winnetka. Anyway, the number of visitors increase 
yearly. They come from Canada, Australia, Mexico, China, India 
Japan, Russia, and the various European countries, as weil as the 
various sections of the United States. Recently near-by school 
systems have been manifesting a great deal of interest. Occasionally 
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a superintendent and a representative group of teachers and trustees 
spend a day or so studying the system with the purpose of adopting 
at least some of its functions. 


MANY VisiToRS AND WHat THEY SEE 


Visitors are likely to see what they most desire to see. If it 
were possible to get together a composite of the Winnetka schools 
as they have been described by observers, near-observers, and non- 
observers, it would require a John of Revelations to visualize it. 
Few would believe that such an animal is possible. And they would 
be right. But no one seems to dispute the fact that here has been 
evolved a distinctive and useful technic which promotes realization 
of the ideals implicit in individual instruction. 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION THE Key Note 


The fascination seems to lie mainly in the formula individual 
instruction. 

Traditionalists, conceiving it to be their job to get their pupils 
through a fixed course of literary skills and facts, and at lucid 
intervals skeptical of reliance upon mass methods to accomplish this, 
have directed eyes and ears this way,—more ready to admonish than 
to praise the disturber —and have sometimes permitted their curiosity 
to lead them to a closer view. 

Prestidigitators and reluctant taxpayers have seen in the system 
the possibility of running children through the mill and turning them 
ut on a conveyor belt in a fraction of the usual time 

Others seem attracted by the implicit suggestion of respect for the 
ntegrity of each individual personality. They have visited eagerly 
hey have beheld the naturalness, happiness, and self reliance of the 

| ] 


upils, and they have said, with reservations as to certain elements 


f near-determinism, “It is good: it proves our contentions.” 


kerFECTIVE SOCIALIZATIO? 


™~ e few others have been attracted by its suggestion ot ¢ ffective 
jalizatior The kingdom of heaven is within. The good society 
ist grow from recognition of the infinite potentiality and sacredness 
each and every problen Evolving society is the fruition of 
esent jomt vledge. respot sibility, and freedom 
COMBINATION OF TECHNICS 
Usually interest centers in the techni \fter visiting five days 


ast spring the 
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tion: It is a combination of technics for individualizing study and 
socializing children. Now, after more than eight months of work in 
the system, the following summary, even more general, seems more 
satisfactory: It is an advanced humanitarian viewpoint, of high 
voltage, contriving and manipulating technics experimentally te 
attain objectives which are themselves determined as far as possible 
by objective research. The scientific method is recognized as exceed- 
ingly important both for setting up objectives and for controlling 
environment to facilitate desirable learning. The Winnetka pupils 
are engaged in the pursuits of happiness of an evolving character 

Hypothetically, problems associated with the idea of individual 
instruction are master-keyed by these propositions. 1. Every 
child differs from every other and all school procedures must be 
adaptable accordingly. 2. The common life of conformity by choice 
must be broadened and deepened as a social necessity and for the 
ultimate benefit of each individual. Social solidarity is better attained 


through persuasion than through coercion. 3. Individual differ 


ences which are not anti-social must be fostered, both because social 


progress requires it and personal success—justification of individual 
existence, the very stuff of happiness—requires it. 4. Essentials in 


+} ] ] 


the lives of school children and groups, in school, and in the lives of 
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adults, homes, nations, science, industry, art, and religion out of 
school are: active good will toward all persons, the critical attitude 
and scientific spirit with reference to all ideas and systems, courage- 
ous individual and cooperative thinking, individual and group initia- 
tive and responsibility, and actual cooperative participation by all 
is the major concerns of society. 

To accept these unattainable ideals in school procedure calls for 
a thoroughly religious outlook. It calls for a philosophy which 
regards science as a means of reconciling the clash of opinion on 
the common ground of larger learning, and religion as a power which 
unites and inspires with adventurous and creative faith. Here, as 
in all school systems, we fail to the extent that our technics are not 
charged adequately with the faith which builds and fulfils. 

Because school reaches all individuals, deals with past, present, 
and future as one piece, and is capable of a higher degree of pur- 
poseful control than it is, as the same society, at a later stage, it 
needs to be considered the embryo of that commonwealth of well 
being, the very concept of which makes men gods instead of mere 
animated dirt. If teachers do not become pedantic and long-faced 
about it, certainly their serviceableness is not hindered by a feeling 
that they are a part of a sort of cooperative salvation works, groping 
on the same level with their children, with many foolish errors, 
toward order and wisdom. As a sense of some progress toward 
a science of sociology and a science of psychology deepens, there is 


a corresponding increase in the soberness of responsibility among 


teachers. Growth of this sort of consciousness in the teaching pro 


‘ssion during the last decade is possibly one of the most promising 


ocial phenomena of our distracted and complicated time. It is 
ertainly at least as pronounced in the schools of Winnetka as it is 
elsewhere. Apparently individualizing technic has favored rather 


han retarded a quickening of the spirit 


SUBORDINATION OF THINGS OF THE “LETTER” TO 
THINGS OF THE “SPIRIT 


Indeed, Superintendent Washburne admits that his chief motive 
is been to free the school from domination by the tool subjects as 


s in themselves, to subordinate the tangible and more or less 


easurable things of the letter to the intangible things of the spirit 
which tend to be crowded out by regimentation, memoriter learning, 


ind verbalisn Instead of exalting the three R’ he Individual 


Technic provides for their more rapid acquisition in a manner which 


| ey } ; 


stimulates initiative purpos¢ fulne SS, and selil-re spt NSIT and sets 
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definite bounds beyond which concern for them shall not encroach 
upon the child’s exercise of such appreciations, attitudes, and social 
conduct as make more richly for higher satisfactions in school life 
and in life outside the school. 

Space limits in this paper permit little more than a listing of 
some of the outstanding features which are more or less unusual 


THe WINNETKA TEACHERS 

The teachers are a virile lot, recruited from the country at large, 
pleased to pioneer a bit. They are thoroughly committed to the 
general plan. Dissent and advocacy of improvement are encouraged 
They are under no fear and seldom does anyone pity himself. They 
are informed in detail about each of their children and they talk 
frequently and frankly with the parents. Teachers have a good deal 
of administrative responsibility. They help to prepare texts and self- 
teaching devices for pupils. Married women are not discriminated 
against. There is no discrimination for religious, political, or eco- 
nomic opinion and affiliation. They are encouraged to engage in 
travel, research, and writings, and in social movements. A current 
events clubs and a research seminar are open to all. Occasionally a 
member of the staff teaches in another system on leave. For 


example, one operates an individual instruction room in an inter 


national school at Geneva, Switzerland. 
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UnGrADED WorK: CONTINUOUS PROMOTION 
Pupil’s work is not graded. In the individual operations they 
must achieve mastery of a step before they pass on to the next. 
Each course is an assignment, broken up into achievement units. 
Subjects are held in class periods but each child seeks individual help. 
Promotion is continuous. A pupil is always more or less success- 
ful and is never a “repeater” although he may progress slowly. 
Modified programs are provided for extremely weak pupils to enable 
them to continue to be associated with children of approximately 
their own age. Accelerated children are provided with enriched 
programs to some extent at all levels but particularly in the junior 
high school where twenty-five or thirty exploratory courses requiring 
on the average about twelve weeks each for completion are available. 
Some of the precocious as well as some of the slowest spend an 
additional year but no one repeats. This arrangement prevents exces- 
sive acceleration in classification and offers every child an appropriate 
load at all times. It also makes school progress mean more than 
mere high marks and promotion from one grade to another. It 
features the motive to do honest and satisfying work and minimizes 
the motive to beat others in acquisitiveness. 
No Dairy AssIGNMENTS 
\s there are no daily assignments there is no temptation on the 
part of the teacher to reduce the class period to the level of memori- 
zation and verbal recall. Whether silent or oral, or varied, the class 
period is essentially supervised study. If the work is individual in 
type, each pupil is proceeding according to outlined goals, studying, 
self-testing to locate and master weak points or taking official tests 
to demonstrate his mastery of the facts involved. Or if the worl 
is social in character, he is preparing himself for intelligent partici 
pation in class discussion, or taking part in group deliberations. 
Class discussion is group deliberation, cooperative thinking and speak 
g. Each contribution from the experience of a member changes 
he situation and inevitably alters the mental content of every mem 
er to some extent. Here is opportunity to combine experience, t 
ing the critical powers of all to a focus upon a proposition, to 
test statements and opinions, and, with mutual good will, to arrive 
t conclusions as near the truth as possible. Winnetka has definitely 
abandoned the traditional recitation and has subordinated the mere 
getting of information 
\ highly individualized technic is applicable to reading, writing, 


pelling, sentence structure, grammar, arithmetic, shop work, and the 
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common facts side of other subjects. But where the social emotions 
are more directly concerned group activity is relied upon mainly 


Such is the case in the fields of the “social studies”, such as history, 
politics, biography, current events, sociology, industry, commerce 
drama, forensics, journalism, organization music, play, organiz 
ing and operating systems. Processes and products in these interests 
are mostly too intangible to be resolved into standardized units of 
achievement. Even percentage grading of quality and quantity by 
teachers is highly inaccurate and may be vicious in effect upon both 
teacher and taught. Percentage grading by the teacher is not 
attempted in the field of fact and skill, where one hundred per cent 
mastery of the subject is expected ; or in the field of opinion, which 
cannot well be censored from above; nor in the field of emotion 
which is, of course, too intangible for grading; nor in deportment 
which needs a more competent jury, in general, than one person 
However, approval and disapproval by our peers and ideals, a sense 
of hitting the mark and rendering a service, the relief of accomplish 
ing desirable change in our internal and external environment, ars 
effective drives and guides in the various social studies. appreciations 


and activities 
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Courses in music appreciation and in literature appreciation are 
given for all children. Good selections are well given, something is 
learned concerning their origin and character, general and comment 
is welcomed. Shop, studio, newspaper, writers’ clubs, orchestras, 
bands, and glee clubs provide opportunity for personal and social 
expression. Moral thoughtfulness and responsibility is a prominent 
concern in all situations. Nature study in the elementary grades 
ulminates in a course in the seventh which includes the facts of 
human reproduction. Trustees, parents, teachers, and pupils unite 
n a constant effort to keep the school esthetically attractive. 

Directed play is provided in each grade. In the junior high 

hool every child has thirty minutes daily in physical education, 


ind about four-fifths take part in athletic games after school 


\ ScHoot DEMOCRACY 


lhe school aims to be a democracy to which all pupils and teach 


rs contribute according to their ability There is continuous effort 
) assure every one abundant opportunity to improve his ability and 
rease his contribution. There is committee service for all. Home 
yoms, school councils, and assemblies function as deliberative bodies, 
vising in any matte ind exercising positive authority in sucl 
ations as they undertake, by agreement with the principal, to 
anage M lit 1S lered fro the st indp unt of cause and 
fect rather than as a matter of mere sanction of authority TI 
ght of petition, freedom of opinion, aggressive insistence upon the 
ghts of minorities are taken very seriously, \ll authority is exet 
sed in the name of the grouy quality of opportunity and partner 
I ip in re sponsibility are held up asa worki g prin ipl Rut it 
e duty of all to see that the standards of the school are actua 
untained; and the principal is not allowed to plead an alibi 
isitors note good order and application 
1 I H S DISCIPLINE AND STA 
In the junior high s 1 pupils who hinder the v é 
ol or encroach upon the hts of others are prom] ent to a 
tly supervised study ros ind thus cut off from 1 i in 
ss and tivities until the il V e the t ( vin 
+ +} hat the ’ re re we their members! , 
ot i t st the teacher i . p 
ercising the ut! t r the gf ) issue rregat 
er sua ‘ rit remains an exile one day es Some 
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on the “state of the union” with all students in groups about twice 
a month and exchanges views upon school improvement. The ethics 
of many specific situations in school and in the world outside the 
schools are considered. 

About one-fourth of the pupils have R standing. This means 
that they have voluntarily undertaken to live up to unusually high 
standards of conduct with reference to their studies and associates 
and to the general school program. It is a sort of advanced course 
in citizenship, self-administered. Their applications for such stand- 
ing are acted upon by the faculty after advisory opinions as to thei 
fitness for exemption from ordinary supervision have been received 
from their classes in social problems, the student council, and the R 
pupils. In spite of the fact that this provides for more exacting 
standards, practically all pupils aspire to R standing. In setting up 
and insisting upon loyalty to R standards for FR pupils, all are 
unconsciously setting standards for themselves. The teachers con- 
cede that the pupils use good judgment in selecting the fellows 
whom they are willing to have considered typical and leading citizens 
of the school 

Each athletic squad, operating with elected leaders, awards a 
sportsmanship emblem to the member who best rises above the 


asperities of conflict. Likewise each department may cite one or 
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more members for service emblems. The emblem assemblies, held 
quarterly, at which the more spiritual aspects of victory are signal- 
ized, are impressive and earnest 


How WINNETKA Pupits STAND IN SENIOR HiGH SCHOOL 

How do pupils from this elementary school and junior high 
school get along in later school years where conditions are more 
of the traditional sort? It is believed that an unfavorable answer 
would not necessarily condemn the individual system. How they 
get along in life outside of school is a better test. But even in this 
test, failure to attain the popular conception of success would not 
necessarily condemn the system and might be construed in its praise. 
Society activated by acquisitiveness stepped up by every device of 
ompetition may not be an acceptable standard. Anyway the Win 
netka plan is too young to be tested in this manner. However, it is 
old enough to permit comparison in high school performance. 

Winnetka pupils attend an excellent township high school which 
s highly keyed to the competitive motive and method and with 
hildren from three other towns of similar social constitution which 
maintain extraordinarily good elementary schools of the usual class 
ind promotion type. A recent survey shows that the Winnetka 
wverage excels the average of these three systems in scholarship, 
extra-curricular activities, and general citizenship, according to the 
standards of the high school, and excels each of the three in these 
points 

Per Capita Cost No HIGHER 

In comparison with these schools it has also been shown that the 
er capita cost of the individual technic need not be higher than that 
f conventional schools of similar standards. 


\ ProGressive SYSTEM 

Changes and modifications in harmony with the fundamental 
eory are constantly taking place. No procedure is sacrosanct, 
thing is finished. Most of us hope it will always be so. The 
hool can best serve its constituency, present and future, by main 
ining the tentative attitude and an adventurous faith \ new 
eaven in a new earth is the inevitable future fact. Education is at 

e the ark of safety and the opportunity for selective propagation 

cultures. How can children best be got into navigation of this 
rk, become the media of cross-fertilization of ideas, find solid foot 
ng on the new earth with heads uplifted in the new heaven, and give 

a ¢ 


ibstantial support to a constantly improving education whereby 


} — 


aven and earth are rebuilt in ever nobler patterns‘ 
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THE STORY OF THE TRAINING OF 
TEACHERS 
By Epcar W. Knicnt 


The University of North Carolina 


DUCATE MEN for the business of teaching, employ them, and pay 
E them when educated,” urged Rev. Samuel R. Hall, who in 1823 
opened in Vermont one of the earliest seminaries for teachers in 
the United States, and who a few vears later published Lectures on 
School-Keeping, which was the first American textbook on educa 
tion. He and other educational leaders of that period viewed the 
proper training of teachers as an important matter ; but it was many 
years later before wide public interest was developed in the sub- 
ject. The problem was long neglected. Even now it is one of the 
persistent educational problems in the United States 


A PerpetvuaL Duty 


Each of these states has ordered that schools be established for 
the education of all children. Under the democratic theory of edu 
cation, each one of these children, no matter where he may live or 
how poor or humble his condition, is entitled to as good teacher a 
his state can afford. Moreover, the teachers with whom a publi 
school system begins each vear should be stronger, and of higher 
rank in training, in teaching skill, and in personal culture than th« 
average of the teachers in the service of that system any previou 
year. To train, reward and retain in the schools a wholeson: 
supply of adequately equipped teachers constitute, therefore, a per 
petual duty upon every American state 

The idea that prospective teachers should have special prepara 
tion for their work arose out of the influence of the Protestant revolt 


Along with free, secular, and universal education Luther advocate 


also the training of teachers. But the idea of teacher trainin: 
appeared late and was slow to develop in the United States \fter 
Massachusetts had ordered the establishment of schools it w: 
nearly two centuries before that state provided for the training 
teachers for those schools \fter Connecticut had provided f 
schools it was nearly 175 years before there was even a suggesti: 
that the state establish an mstitution exclusively for teacher-trainit 
Irpos ul was seveta c ides late be fore such a school w 
provided The idea of education as a function of government w 


w in developing and it was natural that the idea of trainit 
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feachers should not arouse much public interest Successful 
teacher training practices in Europe were among the influences which 
finally aroused interest and led to discussions of the subject 


EARLY ADVOCATES 


Even before the close of the eighteenth century appeared the 
theory that teachers should be trained for their work. It is often 
stated that the first reference by an American writer to the subject 
appeared in the plan for Benjamin Franklin’s Academy about the 
middle of the century. One of the purposes of the school was that 
“others of the lesser sort might be trained as teachers.” In the 
Massachusetts Magazine for June, 1789, appeared an article on 
“The Importance of Studying the English Language Grammatically” 
in which it was suggested that 


‘young gentlemen designed for school- 
masters” should be examined annually, in reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and English grammar, and endorsed by competent authority ; 
and that no “man ought to be suffered to superintend ever so small 
a school except he has been first examined . and authorized 
for this purpose.” The article insisted upon the proper training. 
selection, and some form of certification of teachers. 

The first definite proposal in the United States for a school 
lesigned exclusively for the training of teachers appears to have been 
made by Denison Olmstead in an address at Yale College in 1816 
m “The State of Education in Connecticut”. Olmstead later was 
1 professor in the University of North Carolina, and later still in 
Yale. In the address he recommended a school in which prospective 
teachers could “study and recite whatever they themselves were 
ifterwards to teach’, in order to gain a better knowledge of the 
ubjects and of the “principles and the art of teaching.” In this 
roposed school for teachers attention was to be given to the organ! 
ition and management of schools 

About a decade later James L. Kingsley, another Yale professor 

an article in the North American Review. made suggestions fot 
the training of teachers to give “new vigor to the whole system of 


ation.” He thought that the prevailing method of ascertaining 


e qualifications of teachers “a very imperfect check on the intrusior 
ignorance. The teachers, it is understood, have now ver eldom 

other preparation than they receive in the very school where 
c ifterwards instruct, or in the school of some neighboring 
trict, where the advantages for improvement are no better The 


lition which Kingsley here deplored was to remain a stubborn 
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educational problem for many decades, and to a certain extent it may 
be found in parts of the United States today. 

William Russell, a teacher in an academy in New Haven, pub- 
lished in 1823 a pamphlet entitled Suggestions on Education. In 
this and in the Journal of Education, one of the earliest professional 
magazines in the United States, of which he became editor in 1826, 
he attributed the weakness of the common schools to the lack of 
trained teachers. He believed that this weakness could be removed 
by teacher-training schools Among other things he said, in Sug 
gestions on Education, that “The common schools for children are 
in not a few instances conducted by individuals who do not possess 
one of the qualifications of an instructor, and in very many cases 
there is barely knowledge enough to keep the teacher at a decent 
distance from his scholars The effects of such an improve 
ment [schools for training teachers] in education seem almost incal 
culable. The information, the intelligence and the refinement which 


might thus be diffused among the body of the people would increase 


the prosperity, elevate the character and promote the happiness of 
the nation to a degree perhaps unequalled in the world.” 

In 1829 appeared Henry FE. Dwight’s Travels in the North of 
Germany 1825-'26 which contained an account of the successful 
practice of seminaries for the education of schoolmasters in that 

untry It also pointed out that “to understand a subject will not 
if itself enable one to impart a clear view of the best mode of com 
municating knowledge to the minds of children”, a capacity which 


id } } 


Dwight said could be acquired only by previous preparation or by 


long experience He urged the proper preparation of school teach 


ers tor Connecticut, and said that with such teachers “the inte 


lectual character of the mass of inhabitants would in one generation, 
t only become superior to that of every other people, but it would 
vcome the wonder and admiration of our country 
In a lecture in 1833 on the necessity of educating teachers Rev 
‘ uc I Ha ie ired that there was not in the entire ountr\ 
’ it time e sel i r e educator of Idren al y 
horoughly qualined for his important work.” In comparison, he 
pointed to thirty seminaries m Prussia for the purpose f training 
teachers It is probable that examples and practices in Europe 
nfluenced thought on the subject in this country In 1825, for 
exallipie i c R | SO Ls€T intow Pennsylvania, sug 
gest i n schools for training t P 
e€ establishes i ye i Tussia und in the Arie ea 
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Phillip Lindsley, the acting president of the College of New Jersey, 
urged in an address at Princeton the necessity of teacher training 
institutions. “We have our theological seminaries, our medical and 
law schools, which receive the graduates of our college and fit them 
for their prospective professions and whenever the profession of 
teaching shall be duiy honored and appreciated, it is not doubted 
but that it will receive similar attention and be favored with equal 
advantages.” Shortly afterwards Lindsley became president of 
Cumberland College in Tennessee which later became the University 
of Nashville. In an address there he emphasized the necessity for 
properly prepared teachers and said that until “schoolkeeping be 
made an honorable and lucrative profession suitable teachers will 


never be forthcoming in this free country.” 


GALLAUDET’S PLAN 

These earlier discussions seem not to have attracted so much 
general attention to the subject as an article by Rev. Thomas H 
Gallaudet on A Plan of a Seminary for the Education and Instruc 
tion of Youth. This article appeared in the Connecticut Observer, 
published in Hartford, on January 4, 1825. Gallaudet is also well 
known for his early interest in teaching the deaf and dumb. Selec 
tions from the article were printed in newspapers and the plan was 
later discussed in educational conventions in Hartford. It proposed 
1 school for training teachers, to be supported by the “liberality of 


the public”, and equipped with a library containing “all the works, 


eoretical and practical, in all languages, which could be obtained 
upon the subject of education,” and a practice school of “indigent 
hildren and youth.” The training, which should be given to those 
oung men who expected to devote their lives to teaching, was to 
onsist of lectures on the subject of education, reading and studying 
he best books on the subject, and practice teaching in the experi 


ntal Ss hool Those who finished the course of study were to 


receive a certificate or diploma recommending them “to the con 
lence of the public.” In this plan appeared the essential features 
d today in schools for the training of. elementary teachers. In 
recognition of the influence of Gallaudet the students of the first 
ul school established in Connecticut, at New Britain in 1850 

c ‘ allau let sSociet 
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European practices. John Griscom, of New York, published in 
1819 his Year in Europe; William C. Woodbridge, of New England, 
published in Russell’s American Journal of Education valuable 
letters on European conditions and especially the work of Pestalozzi 
and Fellenberg; a part of Victor Cousin’s Report on the Condition 
of Public Instruction in Germany, and Particularly Prussia, made 
to the French government in 1831, was also printed in the United 
States and aroused some interest in normal schools, especially in 
Massachusetts and Michigan: Calvin E. Stowe, of Ohio, in 1837 
made his influential Report on Elementary Education in Europe, 
which. was reprinted and distributed by legislative authority in 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Michigan, North Carolina, and Vir 
ginia; Henry Barnard in 1835-1837 visited schools in Europe and 
made interesting reports in educational journals; A. D. Bache, of 
Pennsylvania, in 1839 published his Report on Education in Europe ; 
and in 1839 The Connecticut Common School Journal published a 
number of articles on normal schools, giving their history in certain 
European countries. It is quite evident that teacher training prac- 
tices in Europe had influence in this country 


Tue First ATTEMPTS 

Probably the first attempt to train teachers in the United States 
was made privately by the Rev. Samuel McCorkle near Salisbury, 
North Carolina, in 1785. He was a graduate of Princeton of the 
class of 1772 and his academy, known as Zion Parnassus, which 
maintained a high order of scholarship and had an extensive influ- 
ence, was well known for its teacher training department from its 
founding in 1785 to 1811. This school also gave free tuition and 
books to worthy students. McCorkle declined a professorship in 
the University of North Carolina in 1795, preferring to continue the 
work of his academy, in which he prepared scores of students for 
their higher educatior Six of the first seven graduates of the 


University of North Carolina were prepared at Zion Parnassus 


As noted at the beginning of this article, Rev. Samuel R. Hall 
opened in Vermont in 1823 a school for the training of teachers. Hall 
also conducted a school later at Andover, Massachusetts, and still later 
at Plymouth, New Hampshire. He offered a three years’ course in 

the subjects taught im the ymmon schools were reviewed 
' vhicl ed im addit some training in the art of teaching 
The students in this school gained practice by teaching during the 
winter in the rural schools. Hall's experiment in the training of 


teachers was similiar to the experiment of McCorkle in Nort 
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Carolina,—the teacher-training feature was added to the regular 
work of the academy. In 1829 Hall published his Lectures on 
School-Keeping, said to have been the first American textbook on 
education. It appears that this book was quite popular and’ it 
probably stimulated interest in teacher training. It was officially 
used in the districts of New York State and officially recommended 


for the use of every teacher in Kentucky at public expense. 


EARLY Errorts IN NEw YorK 


The first attempts to train teachers in New York were made in 
connection with the academies. Governor DeWitt Clinton, in his 
message to the legislature of that state in 1826, urged that a school 
be established for the training of teachers. The belief seemed to 
have been strong there, however, that the training of teachers was 
an obligation upon the colleges and academies, and the governor's 
recommendation was not accepted. But the following year an act 
was passed which had for its purpose, among other things, the pro- 
motion of “the education of teachers” ; and although this purpose was 
not immediately attained, this is the first act in the United States for 
the training of teachers. 

Teacher-training features were found in some of the academies 
of the state in 1831, and three years later legislative provision was 
made for the use of certain public funds by the academies in the 
training of teachers under regulations of the Board of Regents 
Eight academies were added in that vear and four years later eight 


others were added to the list of those which trained teachers. The 
report on this work in 1840 showed that the students preferred the 
ademic to the professional subjects, that many of them did 


not 


remain throughout the entire course of three vears. and that there 


is no provision for practice teaching. The report recommended 
ols designed expressly for the training of teachers as having 
me “advantages over any other method.” Opposition to special 
raining schools for teachers continued, however. and funds were 
iven ft eight more academi to provi le teacher t al go fa ities 
ut in 1844 this feature of the academy work was abolished, prob 
ly as a result of a legislative report on normal schools in Massa- 


s, and the State Normal School at Albar was established 


d was given to the Oswego Normal School whicl 
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In New ENGLAND 

In the 1820’s James G. Carter urged the public establishment of 
normal schools for Massachusetts, making his appeal chiefly through 
his Essays on Popular Education which appeared in the Boston 
Patriot in 1824-’25 and which attracted wide notice. He pointed 
out the economic waste resulting from ill-prepared teachers, and 
asserted that knowledge of a subject was not a guarantee of ability 
to communicate it to others. He believed also that schools for the 
proper training of teachers school be established and maintained by 
the state as a part of the state school system. Two years later 
Carter petitioned the legislature for funds to establish normal schools, 
but the petition was denied, and he showed his faith in the idea by 
opening, through his own efforts, a private teacher-training insti 
tution at Lancaster, but this attained very little success. 

tut Carter did not relax his efforts to secure normal schools 
The idea of the professional training of teachers was gaining in 
favor in Massachusetts and was receiving support from the Ameri 
an Institute of Instruction. This organization Carter had himself 
helped to establish in 1830 and a year later had lectured before it 
upon the “necessary and most practicable means of raising the quali 
fications of teachers.”” By 1836 the establishment of normal schools 
had become a practical issue in Massachusetts At that time Carter 
was in the legislature and a member of the committee on educatior 
and a year later he drafted and sponsored the legislation which set 
up the first board of education in that state. Carter became one of 
the first members of this board and Horace Mann became its first 
secretary 

They united their efforts with those of Rev. Charles Brooks 
whose lectures before the legislature and throughout the state upor 


the need for trained teachers were impressive and effective. His 


theme everywhere was “As is the teacher so is the school.” Brooks 
traveled more than two thousand miles in his own buggy and at hi 
personal expense to present to the people the need for normal 
school Meantime Carter and Mann were working with the legis 


lature which finally appropriated the sum of $10,000, to match a like 


amount offered by Edward Dwight, a citizen of Boston, for the 


purpose of establishing a state school for training teachers As 
reenlt the fret state normal schoo] ! the Lnited states was opened 
| 1839. at lexington, Massachusetts. Two months later the 


ot school opened at Barre. and in September. 1840. the thir 


' , ; ‘ ‘ . 
is opened at Bridgewater. Five vears later the board of educatior 
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changed the name of these institutions from “normal schools” to 
“state normal schools.” 


To these schools bovs were admitted at the age of seventeen and 
girls at the age of sixteen, upon declaration of intention to teach 
and by a successful examination in reading, writing, arithmetic, 


orthography, English grammar, and geography. The course of 


study, which was one year in length, included these subjects, and 


also composition, rhetoric, logic, drawing, algebra, geometry, book 


keeping, navigation, surveying, statistics, the constitution and the 
history of Massachusetts and of the United States, physiology and 


hygiene, mental philosophy, music, natural philosophy, “the prin- 


iples of piety and morality common to all sects of Christians,” and 
the “science and art of teaching with reference to all the above 
named subjects.” Connected with each normal school was an experi- 
mental or practice school in which the students practiced under the 
lirection of the principal and the observation of their fellows. 


In 
the 


practice school the “knowledge which they acquired in the 
science of teaching is practically applied 


The art is made to grow 
out of the science 


, instead of being empirical.” 
Connecticut in 1838 created a state board of education with a 
ecretaryship, to which Henry Barnard, who had been chairman of 
the legisiative committee which drafted the bill, was appointed. He 
began at once to urge the legislature to establish 


“at least one semi- 
ary for teachers” 


, and he informed the public of actual conditions, 
hrough official reports, the press, and public addresses. Though 
e strongly favored normal schools he showed a willingness to 
cept training departments in academies for a time, and even organ 
ed at Hartford a voluntary course of training for teachers. Many 


irguments were offered against norinal schools, but Barnard had a 


readv answer for them all. In 1849, after a committee had visited 
Massachusetts and New York and studied the teacher-training plans 
those states, provision was made for a normal school, which was 
pened in 1850 at New Britais Rhode Island established its first 
tate normal school in 1 


Qs 
In the early 1860's Mair 
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In OTHER STATES 


Schools, such as were set up in New England, and whose sole 
purpose was to train teachers, came in time to be generally favored 
over the academy plan which New York had tried. Superintendent 
John D. Pierce, in his first report in 1836, had recommended one of 
the plans for Michigan; but in 1843 Superintendent Ira Mayhew in 


his report for that state showed preference for normal schools which 


he believed to be “indispensable to the perfection” of a public school 


system. Six years later a normal school act was passed and in 1853 
the Ypsilanti Normal School was opened 

Wisconsion undertook to maintain normal classes in colleges 
and academies after 1857 but the experiment was not successful 
Superintendent J. L. Pickard in his report in 1863 said that the 
normal classes were “almost always subordinate departments”, and 
that they were inadequate to the educational needs of the state. He 
urged normal schools which were established in that state a few 
years later. Iowa and New Jersey in 1855, Illinois in 1857, Min- 
nesota in 1858, and Pennsylvania in 1859 established their first state 


normal schools 


(To Be Continued) 


EDITORIAL COMMENT—THE TORONTO MEETING OF 
FEDERATED EDUCATION 


When the f malls eachers of the world are able to work in har 
mony and to a definite purpose. the three hundred million childret 


of the world will hi: | lal o grow up as friends, realizing 
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NEWLY ACCREDITED HIGH SCHOOLS* 


ScHooL_s ADDED TO THE ACCREDITED LIST FoR THE SESSION 1926-27 


Accredited as of June 1, 1927 


unt y 
School Group Class 
ALAMANCE 

Friendship I] B 


Principal H. L. Foster, Bur 
lington 


ALEXANDER 


Bethlehem I] B 
W. W. Stockman, Taylorsville 
ASHE 
Lansing I] B 
G. H. Hatfield, Lansing 
AVERY 
Lees McRae (Pri.) Il B 
Edgar H. Tufts, Banner Elk 
BLADEN 
lar Heel II BD 
C. L. Shuford, Tar Heel 
UNSWICK 
Leland I] B 
W. N. Rhyne, Leland 
NCOMBE 
Valley Springs I] B 
Prin. W. S. Burleson, Skyland, 
N. ( 
Flat Creek [] B 
D. E. Aaron, Stocksville 
sand Hill I] B 


G. V. Allen, Candler 
ee School tor 
Boys (Pri.) II A 
|. A. Peoples, Blue Ridge 
Hudson I] B 


G. E. Smith, Hudson 


1 B 
1. | ian, Shilol 
BA 
c bu l \ 
3) | Wi t € 
R 
B 
I i N. ¢ 
. j Dr. J. Hi 
bh ( 


County 
School Group Class 
CUMBERLAND 
Massey Hill I] B 
H. H. Hamilton, Fayetteville 
2. oe 
Falcon I] B 


I. H. Presley, Falcon 
(LEVELAND 


Grover I] B 
B. F. Bird, Grover 
Belwood II B 
A. A. Ledford, Belwood, R. 1 
DAVIDSON 
Southmont II B 
E. C. Willis, Southmont 
Midway I] B 
H. E. White, Lexington, 
R. F.D 
DAVIE 
Smith Grove II B 


Miss Mary Lee Miller, 
Advance 


DuPLIN 
Chinquapin I] B 
Arthur Ranes, Chinquapin 
DuRHAM 
Bragtown I] A 
W. H. Shaw, Durham, R. 2 
EDGECOMBE 
South Edgecombe _ II \ 


N. E. Gresham, Pinetops 


FORSYTH 
Sedge Garden I] 4 
F. M. White, Kernersville 
W alkertown Il \ 
W. L. Ingold, Walkertown 
FRANKLIN 
Gold Sand I] \ 
( B He 4 (ruy ‘\ ( 
(; 
{ 6B 
| le (7a 
H tor B 
B. L. RI H 
Hig S Supe of High 








GUILFORD 
Rankin iI \ 
H. G. Water Greensboro R 


Sumner 1] B 

S ( Deskin Greensbor 
R. 1 

Summerfield ii B 


A { 


HARNETI 


Metz 


Summerfield 


Benhaven 
{ Barbecue il B 
C. H. Dula, Olivia 
HENDERSON 
Flat Rock . B 
|. E. Ockerman, FI 


H 
k aw 
kson B 
\ 
eve B 
\\ ™ % 
| 
W.E. | 


4 





( unt 
Sci Group ( 
PENDER 
Topsail I] B 
H. L. Stone, Hampstead 
Pitt 
Eureka College II B 


R. B. Spencer, Ayden 
ROWAN 
Mt. Ulla I] B 
Prin. H. E. Hendrick, Mount 
Ulla 
Cleveland I] B 
C. R. Hutchison 
RUTHERFORD 
Hollis II B 
J. J. Tarlton, Hollis 


SAMPSON 
Plain View I] B 
Prin. S. E. Matthews, Dunr 
R. 6 
l’iney Grove II B 


F. H. Plumb, Faison 
Halls I] B 
R. A. Haddock, Clinton, R. 3 
SCOTLAND 
Spring Hill II B 
3 Wagram, N. ¢ 
SURRY 
Mountain Park Institute 
( Pri.) I A 
W. E. Wilson, Mountain Par} 
White Plain I] B 
Hauser, White 


Pence 


‘ ‘ Hans Whittie 
Wingate | 
\\ [ lenk W ingate 
WaAKI 
Knig c I 
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NORTH CAROLINA HIGH SCHOOL 
STATISTICS, 1926-27* 
SUMMARY TABLE—ALL HIGH SCHOOLS, 1926-27 

Public and Private, White and Colored 


T 


WHITI COLORED rOTAI GRAND 
Privat 
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WHITE PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS, 1926-27 


RURAI 
Male Female 
Nomepes Sen 
Accredited (4 yra 
" ed (4 yrs 
e rs 
ecognize yrs 
N standa 
Irregular 
Numepee Teacnees 1,12 1,393 
Whole-time 1,028 1,265 
Part-t 128 
Ewe MEN S 8,31 
Avesacr Dam 
ATTENDANCE 4 4,2A 
Peacenrt 
ATTENDANCE 85.8 
re LMENT 
Firet Year a8 10.4 
i Yea ¢ 
t V car 4” ‘ 
F Year ‘ 
Avesace Da ATTENDANCE 
Firet Y vt 
. ’ 4.851 ‘ 
! Yea ‘ ‘ 
f Yea ‘ 
- rs 4.1 


20 


SPECIAL CHARTER 


Male Female Total 
106 
105 
l 
1,003 1,358 
10 933 1,243 
45 0 115 
13.79 16.%9 30.761 
11, 6% 15,055 26,751 
a48 aa 7 ay 
161 774 I , 
TR 4,474 8.272 
7 1,503 6.2 
o71 +218 289 
4,293 wm? 7.342 
l 721 7,142 
‘4 157 5,478 
1,54 am 4,74 


TOTAI 


M ale 


Femak 


1.338 198 
137 198 
742 45,27 

29,500 4 

82 86.9 

13,998 16,211 

BSS 12,099 

6,85) 1 
; 7,844 


8,10 10,43 
4,452 7,1 
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WHITE PRIVATE HIGH SCHOOLS, 1926-27 


MALE FEMALE 

NuMBER OF SCHOOLS 

Accredited (4 yrs. 

Un accredited 4 vrs. 

Certified (3 yrs. 

Recognized (2 yrs. 

Non-standard (Irregular 
NuMBER TEACHERS 154 204 
Whole time 118 135 
Part-time %6 69 
ENROLLMENT 1,902 2,170 
Averace Dairy ATTENDANCE 1,667 1,910 
PERCENT IN ATTENDANCE 87.6 gg. 
ENROLLMENT 

First Year 423 $03 
Second Year 409 426 

Third Year 522 S60 
Fourth Year $32 631 

eraAGeE Daity ATTENDANCE 

First Year 344 423 
Second Year 347 427 

Third Year 483 48 
Fourth Year 493 673 
RADUATE 330 46 


COLORED PRIVATE HIGH SCHOOLS, 1926-27 


MALE FEMALE 
MBER OF SCHOOLS 
Accredited (4 yrs 
Unaccredited (4 yrs 
tn } vrs 
Kk g 2 vrs 
N 5 ir Irr gular 
smern LEA ER 77 x) 
“ nm 64 ) 
Vor 13 
MEN ] 7 2.2 
ace Dairy Arte A E A) l 7 
t ATTENDANCE 44 0 
ME 
t Yea 28 } 
f Y 274 4 
Y 244 4+¢ 
Y 21 4¢ 
e Da \ A 
t ¥ r 262 HF 
Yea 2 472 
} 9 A) 
th ¥ ) 


— 
“NI 
w 


Torat 
45 
44 
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NUMBER AND CLASSIFICATION OF HIGH SCHOOLS, 1926-27 








Public High Schools Private 
Classification State Special Rural Total High Grand 
Normal Charter Schools Total 
WHITE 
1, AA 2 23 23 
ILA l 42 15 58 9 67 
1B I‘ 27 47 8 55 
1, A 13 205 218 14 232 
11, B 6 155 161 9 170 
Accredited 2 103 402 507 +0 547 
Unaccredited ] 217 218 5 223 
Total 2 104 619 725 45 770 
COLORED 
1, AA 1 } 4 4 
LA 2 10 12 9 21 
1B 2 2 3 5 
1, A G } 9 10 19 
11, B l 2 6 l 7 
ANccr t 4 24 5 33 23 56 
Unaccredite 2¢ 32 58 4 62 
Tota 4 SO 37 91 27 118 
POTAL WHITE AND COLORED 

Total Accredite 
Schools é 127 407 540 63 603 

Total Unaccred 
Schools 27 249 276 9 285 

Grand Tota 6 154 656 813 72 88 
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COLORED PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS, 1926-27 


RURAI SPECIAL CHARTER roral 
Male Female Total Male Femak Total Male Female Total 


MBER OF SCHOOLS 17 $4 91 
Accredited (4 yrs 5 28 33 
accredited (4 yrs.) 5 il 16 
ed rs 12 é 18 
g 2 yrs 7 12 
sta rd (Irregular) 8 4 1 
ueper TEACHERS 62 34 ¥ 150 184 4 (« 224 430 
Vhole-t 4 18 64 120 1a 80 16£ 178 44 
t-tin 1 l¢ 2 ‘ ‘ 40 i ¥ 
ROLLMENT 531 1,234 1,765 2,47¢€ 4,832 7,308 3,007 » 066 9,073 
exrace Darty Atrenpd 388 61 1,349 1,954 4,006 5,960 2,342 4,967 7,309 
ext rs Atrenpance. .73.1 77.9 76.4 729 82.9 Ri ¢ 77 9 81.9 an ¢ 
MENT 
rst Year 260 631 891 975 1,860 2,835 1,235 2,491 3,726 
nd Year 160 329 489 670 1,291 1,961 R30 1,620 2,450 
1 Year 71 163 234 461 17 1,378 532 1,080 1,612 
rth Year 40 11! 151 370 64 1,134 410 R75 1.28 


nace Darmy Attend 


t Year 178 468 646 717 1,463 2,180 89 1,931 2, 82¢ 
i Year 122 263 385 530 1,067 1,597 652 1,330 1,982 
1 Year 57 133 190 385 774 1,159 442 907 1,349 
Year 31 97 128 322 702 1,024 353 79 1,152 
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SIXTH ANNUAL COACHING SCHOOL 


EVENTY-TWO school officials and athletic directors from six state 
re attended the sixth annual coaching school for athletic directors 
which was conducted at Chapel Hill under the auspices of the Get 
eral Athletic Association and the University Extension Division « 
the University of North Carolina from August 22 through Septemb 
3, 1927 

Robert A. Fetzer, director of athletics in the University, serv: 
is director of the coaching school this year, as he has served 
director every year since the annual coaching school was establishe 
in 1922. Members of the staff of instruction included, in addition 
Mr. Fetzer, the following men James N. Ashmore, William 
Cerney, P. H. Quinlan, Lester ¢ selding, and E. H. Ellinwood, : 
of the University’s coaching staff, and E. C. Jernigan, superintende: 
of the Bladenboro schools. E. R. Rankin, of the University Exte 
sion Division, acted as secretary of the school. 
of footba 


Courses were given at the school in the coachir 


no 
ae 


basketball, baseball, track, tennis, soccer, boxing and wrestling, a1 


in the training and conditioning of athletes. The annual coachi 
school smoker was held at Swain Hall on the evening of August 2 
he objects of the coaching school are principally to toster hi 
ideals in sportsmanship and to disseminate, through a balanced p1 
gram involving theory and practice, useful information concernit 
methods and technique which can be employed in the coaching of 
ifferent branches of athletics under present day conditions | 
1s ir was regarded as the most successful which has 
wre’ 
List or MEMBERS 
ry . egistered in the coaching scho toe 
he list « c ther institutions with whi the me 
iT umiliates ( 1 is lows 
S Amick ¢ high school: H. R. Baker. Weaver | 
{ eve |_R.B ee. S itor oh s¢ ) Tr. P. Bare i(srat 
, MY Hi Beat ( fi side schoo a. « 2 
" Ss. ( ( Bb. #B es, Blountstow | 
Boyette, P etow! gh school: H. G. B | 
‘ hig ~ ) ( ~ 9 vel Kitty Hawk re S 
yy 1 Ab n hig s | | La ( Fort } 
>. 4 scl is. 4 ( f ! Bunn high schoo W. P. ¢ 
HH S . r W. PD S \i ) 
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school ; C, A. Denson, Cliffside high school; Jerome Douglass, Char 
lotte Thompson high school, Camden, S. C.; J. C. Eakes, Stem high 
school; A. D. Early, Windsor high school; N. C. English, Spring 
Hope high school. 

M. D. Field, Monroe high school; Frank File, Louisburg high 
school: M. M. Fontaine, Bethel Hill high school; H. C. Fouts, Low 
ell high school; J. T. Fox, Madison high school; W. C. Fox, Whit 
lains high school; P. C. Gibson, Ahoskie high school; J. F. Glenn, 
Erwin high school; M. C. Greason, Lexington high school; E. A 
reen, Ramseur high school; J. M. Green, Mount Gilead high school ; 

W. Griffith, Cleveland high school; W. C. Guy, Marion, S. ¢ 
gh school; H. M. Guyot, Rutherfordton-Spindale high school: 

M. Hackney, Holt high school; R. M. Hardee, Four Oaks high 
hool; H. G. Hendricks, Waxhaw high school; Julian Hiley, Tyty. 
1., high school; B. B. Holder, Pink Hill high school; A. B. John 
n, Fuquay Springs high school. 

G. A. Kirkland, Oxford high school; R. S. Lanham, Warsaw 
gh school; E. P. Leary, Edenton high school; W. K. MacWherter, 
Vilson high school ; E. V. Mooney, Draper Y. M. C. A.; L. J. Perry, 
eidsville high school; P. B. Pollock, Aulander high school; C. W 

rter, Greenville high school; G. T. Proffitt, North Wilkesboro hig! 

ool; P. O. Purser, Monroe high school; C. E. Reitzel, Jr., Stevens 
hool, Hoboken, N. J.; C. M. Reynolds, Chester, S. C., high school ; 
erfert Scholz, Drewry high school; J. T. Senn, Jr., Dodd, S. ¢ 
gh school; J. W. Silver, Ellerbe high school; J. A. Simpson, Tar 

ro high school; L. B. Singleton, Candor high school; M. L. Skaggs, 

nnington, Va., high school; George Sparrow, University School, 
nta, Ga.; J. W. Stewart, Pinetops high school 

C. C. Stroup, Steele Creek high school; F. T. Suttenfield, Eden 

high school; E. W. Tenney, Leaksville high school: O. W. Under 

N. C. School for the Deaf; G. D. Underwood, Aulander hig! 
Jack Welch, O'Keefe Jr. high school, Atlanta, Ga.; V. M 

Ich. Fletcher Memorial high school. McColl. S. C.: G. H. West 

rlotte vocational high school: Claude White, Union Grove hi 
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THIRD ANNUAL'CONFERENCE ON 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
By M. C. S. Nose, Jr. 
HE CONFERENCE on Elementary Education was called joint! 
by Dr. A. T. Allen, State Superintendent of Public Instru 
tion and Dean N. W. Walker, Director of the University of Nort 
Carolina Summer School. The committee in charge of the prograr 


was composed of: A. T. Allen, L. C. Brogden, J. H. Cook, W. A 


Graham, John C. Lockhart, A. M. Jordan, N. W. Walker, R. | 


Wright, and M. C. S. Noble, Jr. The major theme of the Confe: 


ence concerned the improvement of instruction in the elementar 
schools. The addresses made were brief, statistical and to the poin 
The discussions were practical and helpful. The topics and aims f 


the separate sessions were as follows: 


I. Thursday, July 14th, 8:00 P.M. 
Topr \nalyzing and Improving Instruction in the Ek 
mentary Schools Through the Use of Tests a: 
Measurements, Revised Methods of Teaching, et 
Aim lo demonstrate techniques—applicable to clas 
room situations—which lead to the improveme: 
oft instruction 


II. Friday, July 15th, 10:00 A.M. 

Topic: Teacher Supply and Demand. 

lim To show the need for an increase in the supply « 
well trained teachers through (a) the expansi 
and enlargement of existing teacher training facil 
ties, and (b) the establishment of addition 
teacher training institutions 


ll. Friday, July 15th, 2:30 P.M. 
Topu Rural School Supervision 
Aim lo show the need for, the achievements of, and t 


monetary values of rural school supervision. 


11” ‘ys kel wsi ] 
\ Friday. July 15 8:30 P.M 
pt The Immediate Educational Objectives for Nort 
(a lina 
{ton lo point out the immediate educational objectir 
f North Carolina 


ihe Conterence on Kklementary Education—the writer sincere 


e1neves is Ten lering and shou continue to render real service 
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+h 


e cause of education in North Carolina. It is quite likely that its 
influence will bring about far reaching effects. Among other aims 
the Conference seeks: (a) To impress upon educators working in 
he elementary schools just how important it is that the elementary 
school serve propaedeutically the schools and institutions which offer 
the more advanced forms of education; (b) to give information of a 
ofessional nature to those school officials who work in the field of 
elementary education; and (c) to improve educational opportunities 
or all North Carolina children of elementary school age. 

In addition to the aims just enumerated the Conference on Ele- 
nentary Education is achieving a further aim, mention of which 
hould prove interesting to readers of Tne High Scuoot JouRNAL 
Generally speaking, the three administrative units in our public schoo] 
ystem as it now exists are the elementary schools, the secondary 
chools, and the institutions of higher learning. Between these three 
nits there is an essential congruity of interest. This obvious con- 
ruity of interest is explainable on many bases. In the first place 

ch of these units seeks to provide ambitious youth with educational 
pportunities. In the second place the education of the individual 
necessarily a gradual process ; the educational process must, there- 
re, possess certain qualities of “sequence.” In the third place each 

these units seeks to prepare the individual for the obligations or 
esponsibilities of citizenship—of life. And so on! Since its in- 
iguration three years ago the Conference on Elementary Education 
hich is held annually in Chapel Hill has served to reveal in a very 
efinite way this congruity of interests between the major adminis- 
rative units of our educational system. It has demonstrated, more 
er, that North Carolina educators are viewing the educational pro- 

s as a whole rather than in terms of the particular administrative 

it over which each educator happens to hold immediate adminis 

tive power. Evidence to this effect is to be found in the attendance 
ures of this year’s Conference. The total registration for the Con 
rence approximated three hundred educators. In addition to 

} 


ge number of elementary teachers and principals, twenty county 
perintendents, twenty-five city superintendents, nineteen colleg: 
liet 


fessors of education, thirteen supervisors, ten high school teachers 


forty high school principals, were present for the purpose 
idying means and methods for the improvement of instruction 
lLeacmantars< } 1 | ol | ‘ } ‘ 1] eL-s 
elementary scnoois iess educators who are actually w King 
, 
e field of elementary education study ently the ms of 
idary educat ! f gher educa smoothne tran 
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sition along the educational highway cannot be realized by the pupil 
On the other hand, if the high school administrator or the colle: 
administrator studies only the immediate duties of his position a1 
neglects to keep informed concerning the activities and progress bei: 
achieved in the elementary schools, continuity of interest between t! 
three administrative units will not be achieved. Such codperati 
effort and breadth of interest as are indicated by the attendance fis 
ures which have been given are indeed encouraging. Educators w! 
are “like hermit souls who dwell apart in the peace of their se! 
content” or who allow all of their time and efforts to be absorbed |! 
their immediate administrative duties cannot be counted upon to co! 
tribute most highly to the furtherance of educational progress. 
Persons who work in the field of secondary education will do w 
to maintain continued interest in the Conference on Elementary Ed 
cation. It is most assuredly hoped that when next summer comes a1 


the Conference is again in session that many high school teachers a: 


administrators will be present. 





HOT LUNCHES IN JARS 
By Vera Kurtz 
Webster City, lowa 
\ simplified plan for hot lunches comes from the Farm Bureai 


It is based on the principles of the pressure cooker and the col 


pack canning method 

Have the children bring to school pint jars three fourths 
of a favorite hot dis! \rrange the pint jars on a perforated, rais 
rack in a kettle which has a tight cover \ 5-gallon, lard can is 
good substitute for a kettle because it is deep enough for doul 
deck racks whi onserve heat Place the liquid food on the t 
rack and the solid food on the lower. Solid food requires n 
intense heat Pint jars of uniform shape conserve room \ 
vater to the height of the lower rack and heat to boiling 
kettle may be set aside after boiling and the steam will finish heat 
the lun t the desired ter perature 

The older girls or the domestic science class will enjoy exp 


menting to secure an arrangement of the varied lunches and 


- , water needed to prepare 
with the minimum heat. The girls may even attempt soft baked ct 
yr steamed pudding in addition to the usual dishes of cocoa, sou; 


macaroni, rice, chicken noodles, creamed peas and creamed potatoe 
| 





the food in the shortest tim: 
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INCREASING THE SUPPLY OF WELL 
TRAINED TEACHERS IN NORTH 
CAROLINA BY ENLARGING 
EXISTING INSTITUTIONS 
By Dean D. B. Bryan 
Wake Forest College 

HE REPORT of the North Carolina Education Commission gives 
both an illuminating record of our educational achievement 
and reveals the fact that history is a sure foundation of prophecy. 
We know pretty well what we must do within the next twenty-five 
ears in order to meet the demands for well trained teachers. In 
rder that we may make educational progress commensurate with 
ever growing ideals of a great state we shall be under the neces- 
of choosing one of two alternatives: we must build more teacher 
raining institutions or enlarge and equip these already in existence. 
is my belief that the latter alternative is the more desirable. 
[he primal and most fundamental fact for us to keep in mind 
v is the correct objectives in a teacher training program. If we 
mpromise at this point extravagance and chaos will certainly re- 
rd our efforts. It appears to me that these objectives are: first, 
onal culture; second, professional horizon; third, teaching skill. 
ideal less in character would scarcely honor any professional body. 
Shall we continue to build according to our present pattern in 
rth Carolina? Examine the means in operation now for develop 
this professional group. We have the high school department of 


ition in thirteen counties, junior colleges with departments of 


an a , a Pail ae — sales 

ation, two year normal s« o1s, tour year eachers colleges, 

| arts colleges with departments of education, summer schools, 
s or colleges of education associated in larger institutions. It 
} 


ve interesting to know if we could how many of the junior 


ral arts colleges would carry a department of education were 


tudents not discriminated against and penalized without it 
Se a ee a oe ae ee . |. ‘ +] +} 
ell nigh obvious attitude found in many places, together wit! 
— ee a? a eee See Pee eee Neves lead o1 
1 national tendencies 1 the growtn ot teachers colleges lead on 
nder how long before e four vear teachers colleges wi 
the total burden of teacher preparation for the entire 
S e! Such a te ni ( eve may e€ an mde t 
; ‘ 
vanize ( ra x arts < eve, or a ¢ a 
, 
Sit Its cur m e made weve! V1 Y 1s 
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Not only is our professional pride suffering from a wide variet 
of non-standard institutions uncoérdinated, but our curricula is als 
a vulnerable point in our professional body. In some instances it 
too short and choppy to furnish the elements of personal cultu 
demanded. We believe in education which means that we believe i 


the power of history, literature, science and the rest to modify one’ 


outlook and attitudes, that he may walk knowingly and happily t! 
paths of life. In some instances these content and technique cours: 
are not well balanced and in some instances there is total lack 
rational coordination. In addition to these handicaps the wide variet 
of training represented on the instructional staff of our several inst 
tutions militate against a sweet spirit of professionalism and comit 
To multiply our institutions is to guarantee a continuation of thes 
and other handicaps that tend to kill the professional spirit in edi 
cation. We need to build centers of culture, attract students 
promise and faculties of power and build curricula in both academ 
and professional that shall command the respect of cultured fol 
everywhere and quicken the spirit. This can be accomplished mor 
easily and more certainly by concentration of energy on present cet 
ters than by multiplication which would almost inevitably tend towar 
dissipation 

The wisdom of the nation is certainly reflected in correct pra 
tices and tendencies. The two-year normal school is declining bot 
numerically and in percentage of enrollment, while the four-y: 
teachers college is in the ascendency both numerically and in per 
centage of enrollment Many universities are building strong c 
leges of education. The North Central Association of Colleges a: 
Secondary Schools is advancing the standards of the teachers colleg« 
[here are now only ten states in which legal authority has not be: 


eranted to teachers colleges of four-year curricula and for the grat 


ng of appropriate degrees. Standards are becoming potent fact 
e + slate P } cher #9 ls¢ .+ rl Pp aor - | 1 + 

in stimulating a higher quality of work rogress is marked to 
the articulation and sequence of courses, and the coordination 
lepartments among institutions Che great improvement of facult 


as measured by extent and character of preparation is another notal 


tenden as mstitutions concentrate their eftorts 


ts on fewer and bett 


nstitutions 

Before we go further in our teaching training program we shou 
ully comprehend the meaning of these national tendencies. To n 
ply schools and endow them with limitations as to purpose, locat: 


and size only to find in a few years that we are alone in our pol! 
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might lead to scrapping the system at great financial loss. We have 
a university, like all Gaul, divided into three parts and many other 
strong school centers. We must be nearing the necessary number of 
institutions. With concentration of effort these can easily treble their 
utput of professionally trained teachers without a suggestion even 
of being unwieldly because of size. A pronounced policy on the part 
of certain of our institutions will become a revolutionizing influence 
smong private institutions. 

No profession demands a richer culture than the teacher’s, whethet 
in primary or high school departments. Our teachers need to be 


trained under influences of ripest culture. The liberal arts or con 


tent courses need the humanizing influence of the professional point 
view. The professional courses need the stabilizing influence of 
} 


riper scholarship. A four-year course is not sufficient, but the cur 


culum needs to possess a sequence, a breadth of contact and a spe 


ialized point of view as well. Academic prestige is a point at which 


ur profession is now suffering. We need to correct it by more 
rthy effort. Economy too must be considered. Small schools 
ay be organized at a smaller outlay and probably in the end will be 
eaper in more ways than one 
Perhaps the greatest argument that can be made against concen 


1 
' 


ting our efforts on existing institutions is the limitations at some 


nts for practice teaching. The practice of colleges of education 
ughout is certainly varied at this point. We enjoy claiming 
fessional prestige along with law and medicine but there are two 
nts on which we differ widely Chey have standardized ruthlessly 


| eliminated the small and unfit—not just because they were small. 


because the small could not measure up to acceptable standards 


another respect we rob our candidate of much more time in his 


rse of preparation for t 


he a ition of technique and skill. As 
} andard S Qeasmima nrag her sarall } hett : 

h standard of training progresses there will be better supervision 
he schools and if some institutions suffer handicaps in the matter 
practice teaching might not their candidates interne for a veai 
er supervision before being certified. Would such a scheme not 
vell tor all n vices ? 

Che results of such a program of concentration on fewer sch 


th higher standards should be: first, a more capable type of candi 


te for the profession We tabulated the scores made by one 
isand graduates of our standard high schools last spring in terms 
the institutions chose1 It is not mv purt tetas! mur fndan 
ne institutior cn en t 1 t my purpose to detalii ou indings 


it this is true, there was a median variation for these groups whicl 
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showed that the character of the institution chose its clientele. 


The 
institutions of greatest prestige in the public mind drew the be 
equipped students. 


If our teacher training institutions could be pu 


on a par with other colleges in our system the advantage would | 
greatly in our favor. 


Such a program would not only draw a better student, it wou 
draw a better equipped faculty and create a wholesome prestige a 
command comity in the academic world 


Cultural and profession 
attitudes would thrive in such 


an environment. The profession: 
horizon would be lifted and the technique would rest upon an intel! 


gent comprehension of varied life and not upon little understo 
formulas 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


he listing of books under this caption does not preclude more extend: 
notice or review later 


The books here listed are worthy of fuller me 


tion, did space limits permit 


Some of them will be reviewed in sub 
quent sues of this publication 

Wortp History IN THE MAKIN« By Albert E. McKinney, Arthur | 
Howland, and Matthew L. Dan lhe American Book Company, Ne 
York. 1927 


Metuops witn Apo.escents. By Ralph W. Pringle. D. C. Heath ar 
Company, New York 1927 


al 
Tue Kino’s TREASURIES OF LITERATURI 
Published by | 


Dutton and ( 


Edited by Sir A. T. Quill 
Coucl M- Dent and Sons, Ltd., London, and by E 
ompany, New York. Size 4 1-2 by 6 1-2 


OU cents 


2 inches. Clot 
postage extra). More than 100 titles now ready 
s is one of the best series of the English classics now available 
school use and for the general reader Che titles in this series are we 
edited, but not over-edited as so frequently the case, and the mater 
treshne 


he books leave nothing to be desired—neat, compact, go 
page ™ wl orint +. 





{ t, attractive and durable binding The general title 1 
the series is n snome t is indeed a happy one The followi: 
volumes in this series have been received 

Heroes of Fiction” by J. C. Strabart and Mary Somerville 

An Introduction to Byron”. Edited by Guy N. Pocock 
Gulliver's Travels Edited by William Hadley. 

The Shoemaker’s Holiday” by Thomas Dekker. Edited by Guy N 

Pocock 

She Stoops to Conquer”, “King Lear”, “The Whaling Story fro: 
Moby Dick”, “The Rose and the Ring”, “Four Room Plays”, etc 
Every teache f English literature who has not formed the acquait 

tance of this series should lose no time in seeing what these little volume ; 

are like 
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ESSENTIALS OF JuN1oR HicH ScnHoort Matuematics. Book Three. 
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By 


Samuel Hamilton, Ralph P. Bliss, and Lillian Kupfer. The American 


Book Company, New York. 1927 


HE Hich Scuoot PrIncipaAL AS ADMINISTRATOR, SUPERVISOR, 
DIRECTOR OF ExTRA-CurRIcULAR Activities. By Alexander Crippen 
Roberts and Edgar Marion Draper. D. C. Heath and Company, 


New York. 1927. 


PROBATION AND DELINQUENCY: THE STUDY AND TREATMENT 


OF 


AND 


THE 


INDIVIDUAL DeELINQUENT. By Edwin J. Crowley, Chief Probation 
Officer, Court of General Sessions. N. Y. City. Thomas Nelson and 


Sons, New York. 1927. 8 vo. 544 pages 





Quan Schoo Book 


We will send you pouteaté any school or college book upon receipt 
of the publishers’ list price (40 per cent reduction if we have a sec- 
ond-hand copy). We will open an account with School Boards. 
Schools and Teachers. Send usatrialorder. Mention your official 

ition. We will ac t any new or second-hand echoo! or co!lege 
| om mong Dictionaries and Translations in exchange, or buy for cash if 
salable with us. Send i'st for our offer. 


BARNES & NOBLE, INC. 
76 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 








Tue SEEMAN PRINTERY, INC. 


DurHAM, NortH CAROLINA 





A Complete Printing Service catering to the 
requirements of discriminating individuals 
firm in the belief that North Carolina busi- 
ness institutions are entitled to the best in 


Printing : Binding : Lithographing 
Engraving 


An Organization Composed of raftsmen Wh Take Unusual 


Interest in Doing The Better Grade of Printing Unusually Well 
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If in your Cotton Duck Window Shades 
you want 


QUALITY - SERVICE - PRICE 
Write today to the 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 
Spiceland, Ind 





P. S.—We Make the Roller and Folding Styles 








Sargent Handbook Series 
AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS. A Guide Book for 
Parents. A Compendium for Educators. 
10th Edition, 1925-26 1088 pages, 12 maps, $6.00 
SUMMER CAMPS. An Annual Survey of the Summer 
Camps and all matters pertaining thereto. 


3rd Edition, 1926 784 pages, 8 maps, $5.00 
PORTER SARGENT 
111 Beacon STREET 30sTON, Mass. 








The Associated School Services 


offers a personal, confidential, individual placement service for posi 
tions in secondary schools, normals, colleges or universities 

NOW used or has been used by Masters or Doctors from nearly 
a hundred American institutions as well as from several Canadian and 
Toreign ones 

MEMBERSHIP VERY LIMITED Engagements now being 
made for the 1927-28 session 

Inquiries from North Carolina should be addressed to the office at 


Charlottesville, Virginia 











One of the Fifteen Varieties 
+ We make various styles of 


Duck Shades 


both ROLLER and FOLDING. Write us 
for catalogue, prices, and FREE SHADE. 
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School Supplies 


from 


GRAY & CREECH, Inc. 


It has been our aim to equip ourselves to satisfactorily 
meet the needs of the Southern Schools in supplies of 
almost every description. In our Winston-Salem Ware 
house we are carrying the following items in a wide range 
of quality and sizes: 


Art Clay Liquid Soap Scissors 
sinders Dispensers School Bags 
300k Straps Ink Stenographer 
Brooms Mimeograph Paper Notebooks 
Bogus Paper Manila Paper Stationery 
Construction Paper Paper Plates lablets 
Chalk Pins Toilet Paper 
Composition Books Paper Towels Typewriter Paper 
Crayons Paper Napkins Thumb Tacks 
Cre pe Paper Penc ils W aste paper Baskets 
( lips Pencil Boxes Waxed Paper 
Drinking Cups Pencil Sharpeners Water Colors, etc. 
Drawing Paper Pen Holders 
Erasers Pen Points 
Envelopes Poster Paper (Special Die Stamp 
Filler Paper Paste ing on Fine Station 
Fasteners Palmer Pape r ery can be splendid 
Floor Brushes Quiz Books ly executed by the 
Glue Ream Pape r tactories we repre 
Liquid Soay Soda Straws sent.) 
Special Tablets and Practice Pap tr All Rulings 
We doubt if there is carried in the South by any Wholesale Dealer 
larger or more extensive line of School Supplies than will be 
nd in our Winston-Salem Warehouse 
As a Southern House we are enabled to usually give very prompt 
rvice, and you will find our prices right throughout 
eck the items in whic! u are interested and mail this sheet 
u Y ind samples if necessary) will be promptly 
n 


GRAY & CREECH, INC. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 




















